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VI. — Orthography of English Preterits. 
By Prof. F. A. MARCH. 

LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 

We are expecting English to become the world-language. 
It is changing rapidly, improving rapidly. Students of lan- 
guage ought to promote those changes which will fit it for 
its great office. The American Philological Association early 
recognized this duty, and it has given the world good advice 
about regulating and simplifying English spelling. There 
are a good many authors and publishers who would be glad 
to follow our advice, but think we have given them too much 
of it. They want some simpler beginning. Lists of bad 
words like though (tho), through (thru), program{ine'), are 
only skirmishers. Rules are wanted which will apply to many 
examples, rules based on some phonetic law of frequent 
operation. Dropping silent final e is such a rule, which has 
been widely accepted. 

The changes of preterits and past participles of our verbs 
suggest another and perhaps mo e interesting rule. In the 
early English the preterits of our regular verbs are two sylla- 
bles longer than they are now. In the Wyclifite Bible axide 
(askt), b!esside{\y\&%X), hisside (kist), f Hide (f[\d), passide (past), 
and walkide (y^2iSk.\), are familiar examples of preterits of three 
syllables, now of one ; answcride, perischide, apperide, and 
worschipide of four syllables, now of two. The unaccented 
weak vowels in -ide were dropt freely. The Wyclifite pre- 
vailing spelling in -ide was largely inkhorn spelling. The 
verbs had varied in their pronunciation from the time of the 
earliest Anglo-Saxon manuscripts. Some early verbs have 
•ade, some -ode, some -tide, some -ede, and in some the vowel 
before -de is absent : lufade, -ode, -tide, -ede (loved) ; lyfode, 
-ede, lifde (lived) ; denied, deinde (deemed) ; -de was the sig- 
nificant part of the sufiix, and the law of least effort led to 
the weakening and dropping of the unaccented vowel before 
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it. But when the vowel is dropt and the -de comes next to 
a final consonant of the root, a new illustration of the law 
of least effort appears. Whenever the final consonant of the 
root is surd {p, t, c = k, ss, x, th as in thin, and, later,/, sh, cJi), 
the d of the suffix changes to t : slaepte (slept), cyste (kist). 
It requires a special adjustment of the vocal cords to utter d, 
a sonant, after a surd, and to neglect the adjustment turns 
the d into t. To make the adjustment is specially difficult 
in the midst of a syllable ; English hardly knows such com- 
binations as kepd, kisd, askd. But shortly after the time of 
Wyclif the nnal e of the preterit and participle dropt, and 
the suffix was largely drawn into the final syllable of the stem. 
Thus we have a number of preterits and participles in mod- 
ern English ending in /, in which the / is as old as the lan- 
guage. 

A larger number arose from words in which the final e of 
the Wyclifite forms in -ide or -ede dropt first, blessede chang- 
ing to blessed, passede to passed, cursede to cursed, and the 
like. Then followed the final dropping of the e in -ed and 
the pronouncing of d z.^ t: blest, past, curst, for the unpro- 
nounceable blcsd, pasd, cursd. 

By the time of Spenser the whole language was affected 
by these changes. The new words from French, Latin, 
Greek, and other sources took the inflection in -d or -t, and as 
Spenser prints the -t wherever it is spoken, we can see in 
the Fairie Queen how large a part the verbs in -t play in his 
speech. 

The first stanza of the introduction reads as follows (2d 
Folio Edition, 161 3): — 

Lo, I the man, whose Muse whilom did mask, 
As time her taught, in lowely Shepheards weeds, 
Am now enforc't, a far unfitter task, 
For trumpets stern to change mine oaten reeds, 
And sing of Knights and Ladies gentle deeds ; 
Whose praises having slept in silence long, 
Mee, all too meane, the sacred Muse areeds 
To blazon 'broad, amongst her learned throng : 
Fierce warres, and faithful loves shall moralize my song. 
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Taught is one of the words in wiiich tlie original -de closed 
up to the surd stem and changed to -te in the Anglo-Saxon 
period. Somewhat like it are besought, caught, brought, bought, 
fought, thought, wrought, might. Enforct is a modern word 
from French, shortened from enforced. Spenser spells most 
words with s, in which the c before -ed sounds like j : enfoj'st ; 
enforct denotes that the o is long. Similar words in Canto I 
are advaunst, stanza 17; enhaunst, ij ; glanst, 17; cliaunst, 
27: plac't — plaste, 47. Slept is from an Anglo-Saxon closed 
-i^i? becoming -/■(? after / : like it are /^//(leaped), 17; zvrapt, 
18; stopt, 52; grypt, 19; and many other preterits. Mask 
of line I may remind us of the many words ending in k 
and having preterits in -kt: lookt, 16; knockt, 29; rockt, 55; 
pluckt, II, 30; lickt, 111,6; prickt, II, 14. Learned suggests 
the contrasted lernt ■b^vlA burnt, II, 5; leant, meant, pent; and 
more remotely many preterits in -nt from verbs in -nd: bent, 
lent, rent, sent, spent. 

Reading on in the Fairie Queen one comes upon a large 
number of preterits in -st from verbs in -ss or -se : past, 6 ; 
promist, 7; accurst, 26; nurst, 26; tost, 42; kist, 11,45; zvist, 
II, 40; supprest. III, 19; so mixt, 41; fixt, II, i; in -sht: 
vanquisht, 27; burnisht, 40; pusht, 42; ravisht, 45; banisht, 
11,42; m-cht: stretcht, i,; approcht, 27 ; searcht,\\,2; toucht, 
II, 40. 

Milton also desired to have his preterits and participles 
printed as he pronounced them. 

In the Hymn of Christ's Nativity, line 65, the youthful poet 
wrote, 

The VVindes, with wonder whist, 
Smoothly the waters kist, 

and in Paradise Lost, book first, we can find examples like 
those quoted from Spenser : for the pt, worshipt, 397 ; lopt, 
459; for kt, rackt, 126; walkt, 295; for xt, mixt, 58; vext, 
306; ior sh, vanquisht, 52; undiminisht, 154; tor ch, stretcht, 
209; intrencht, 601. 

During the 17th century the words in final /, to which 
attention has now been called, were well known to the 
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learned and used more or less in their writings. A consider- 
able number of them were in familiar use, and it seemed 
probable that they would be universally accepted forms. It 
is mainly through the influence of the printers that this ac- 
ceptance has been so long delayed. The new forms did not 
at once drive out the old. The longer forms, which gave the 
final -ed as a separate syllable, continued to be used. The 
old spelling in Spenser regularly denotes the old pronuncia- 
tion ; asked is two syllables. 

The same sentiment which led to the markt use of long 
forms in the Wyclifite Bible led to the preservation of the 
long forms in solemn styles of reading and speaking. It is 
within the memory of men now living that many preachers 
pronounced the -ed as a separate syllable in reading the Bible. 
The old psalms and hymns had many of the words of double 
pronunciation, and it was not safe to print them with the -t 
lest the singing should be cut short. The printers want only 
one spelling for any word, or any grammatical form, and 
their influence has been against the ^''s. The real speech, 
the speech as pronounced, has been setting in the opposit 
direction, and the long forms of the preterits and participles 
are no longer heard, except in a few words ending in a'-sound 
or Asound, like load, unite, after which t ox d could not be 
heard alone. This separation between the spoken language 
and the written is deplorable. In our grammars and diction- 
aries a considerable number of verbs are now given with pret- 
erits in -t only. Others are given with both -t and -ed, but 
the largest number with -ed only. There have always been 
scholars, no doubt, who have used the spelling of Spenser 
and Milton in their own correspondence, and would have 
preferred it in their publications, but since 1700 printing 
manuscript of this kind has been costly and little undertaken, 
except for authors of popularity or authority. Such an author 
was Julius Charles Hare, a fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1 8 19, afterwards archdeacon of Lewes, prebendary 
of Chichester, chaplain to the queen, author, with his brother, 
of Guesses at Truth (1827, 1848) and other well-known works 
of scholarship and literary taste. He publisht a paper in 
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1832 in the Philological Museum, Cambridge, Vol. I, pp. 640- 
678, on English Orthography, in which he advocates the use 
of -t in preterits and participles which are so pronounced. 
He says his object in using this spelling himself has been 
" to get rid of one of the greatest and the commonest of all 
the eyesores in our spelling. For surely it is an eyesore, 
though habit may render us insensible of it, to use such a 
lumbering mass of letters as called and stepped for the sake 
of designating sounds exactly analogous to those exprest by 
bald and ivept. In the following stanza of Coleridge's beauti- 
ful Genevieve — 

" Her bosom heaved, she stepped aside. 
As conscious of my look she stepped; 
Then suddenly with timorous eye 
She fled to me and wept — 

how much the grace of these lines to the eye would be im- 
proved, if stepped were written as the rime shews it must be 
pronounced, stept ! If our language had been allowed to 
pursue the tenour of its course, and had not been dammed 
up by ignorance and stupidity, we should have had none of 
these clumsy pot-bellied words." 

Archdeacon Hare's article and his spelling made a sensa- 
tion. Walter Savage Landor and other distinguisht persons 
stood by him. More preterits in -t have been used ever since. 
The spelling reformers have all accepted them, but few of 
course have been able to use them in print. The minor poets 
oftenest introduce them as riming words. Some of the great 
poets have used them freely, the greatest most freely. 

For tho' from out our bourne of Time and Place 

The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face. 

When I have crost the bar. 

— Tennyson, Crossing the Bar. 

For I dipt into the future, far as human eye could see, 
Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be. 

— Tennyson, Locksliy J/aii. 
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To check the items in the bitter list 
Of all 1 counted on and all I mist. 

— Lowell, To Curtis, p. 7. 

This, too, at first I worshipt. 

— Lowell, Endymioii, II. 

One of the most eminent promoters of the study of old 
English literature, F. J. Furnivall, Esq., — the founder and 
director of the Early English Text Society, the Chaucer, the 
New Shakspere, and the Browning societies, societies which 
have made a new era in the knowledge of English old and 
new, — has done more for the new preterits and participles 
than any other prose writer. He has used all kinds of them 
in his own works. His introduction to the Leopold Shaks- 
pere, known to all students of Shakespeare as one of the 
liveliest and most suggestive pieces of interpretation and 
criticism, is full of them, used without apology as simply as 
in Spenser. 

Professor Corson, of Cornell University, who comes easily 
to mind in connection with Tennyson and Chaucer and 
Shakespeare, was, I think, the first of our American schol- 
ars to suggest to spelling reformers to lay special stress upon 
the new preterits. The Orthographic Union, which has 
aimed to unite authors and editors and to find what changes 
they can unite upon, have singled out preterit change as 
prominent in importance and ease of introduction. The 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, of New York, have introduced 
it into their publications, and have found more than one hun- 
dred and fifty other publishers who promise to do the same. 
A natural progress is offered. The dictionaries do not agree 
in the words which they give as having preterits in -t alterna- 
tive with -ed. There is no reason obvious in the words for 
accepting one more than another. The makers of the dic- 
tionaries follow personal impressions. So, too, Tennyson 
and Lowell and Hare select certain words from some per- 
sonal judgment or fancy ; Tennyson doesn't like the look 
of clusters of consonants. If scholars generally would do 
the same, it would lead the public to add word after word to 
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the -t class, until the whole of the printed words are brought 
to agreement with the spoken. 

There is nothing to offend the cultured eye in a page 
of English with many words ending in -t. It is as natural 
an ending in English speech as a vowel is in Greek. It is 
a sign in Latin of both participles : actum, agentem. The 
final vowels dropping in English leave us hundreds of words 
ending in -t and -nt: act, fact, tract, habit, apt, accept, etc., agent, 
vacant, infant, adjacent, etc. We stop off a continuous final 
consonant like n or j by touching up the tongue, making a t 
after it ; as tyran-, tyrant, ancien-, ancient. The boys change 
once (= wuns) to zvnnst ; st is so natural for us that it passes 
for a vocal gesture, and stops everything. 

The rule to spell preterits and participles with -t when they 
are so pronounced will certainly commend itself to students 
of language, who recognize laws of speech and have a schol- 
arly conscience. It is economic also; dipt is hardly more 
than half as long as dipped, past half oi passed, puft oi puffed, 
and so on. Time, space, and force are saved in every word. 
Time will be saved also in learning to spell. Who knows 
now what words have -t in the dictionaries.'' This rule also 
commends itself to good taste. Not only that the greatest 
artists and poets ever find true beauty in utility, that the 
beauty of order and proportion is higher than that of the 
wild growth in which the struggle for life goes on in nature, 
but that the hi-story of these forms is such as should please 
those whose tastes are acquired by association and imitation. 
They have been used most by the most accomplisht authors, 
and come to us with delightful associations with beautiful 
passages in Spenser, Milton, Tennyson, Lowell. 



